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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDE:S! 





THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION IS ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.” 





ter Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves Vhe first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preverving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of arepre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merehandize, un der 
- To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. 


the name of persons. . 


Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Joun Quincy ADAMS 
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 &0¢ * talks of the difficulties that lie in 


the way of the emancipation of the slave'——well, 
| what then? ‘we will denounce him as pro-slavery’? 
| Not a bit of it. ‘We will begin to suspect’—he will 
| not be sure abont it— he is not sincere in the cause !’ 
|Then he says, ‘I do not think’—he is not by any 
|means certain, and wishes the people of Brook- 
lyn to understand him as not at al] speaking dogmat- 
ically upon the subject—‘ that any American should 
be ashamed to say that he is an_ abolitionist.’ 
Now, that is the extent of the testimony proposed 
to be borne in England against American slavery by 
the representative of the ‘ British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society” But, with singular inconsistency, 
while standing, at that very time, ia Mr. Beecher’s 
pulpit, be had jast done the very thing he says would 


justify: hin in ‘beginning to suspect the sincerity’ 


;the amount subscribed £46 8s. The number @ 
| subscribers throughout the rest of England, Ireland, 
| Van Dieman’s Land, the West Indies, South Amer- 
ica, North America, Paris, Denmark, Hayti, and Si- 
| erra Leone, was 240, anc of subscriptions, £174 16s., 
lor a total of 274 annual subscribers throughout the 
world, and of £221 4s. subscriptions. But the bulk 
|of the Society’s support is derived from donations. 
| Of the number of these, there is no statement for 
|that year; the amount is £1020 33. Id. The gross 
} number and amount, as it would appear, up to that 
| time, is however published, giving a total of about 
| 453 donors, and £13,835 donations. Of these, Lon- 
| dwn and its vicinity coutributed 60, amounting to 
| £3414 18s. 3d; 393 donations and £10,420 coming 
from all other parts. The average donations per 


of an American minister; for, in order to propitiate | annum for the ten years would be 45, and of dona- 


the pro-slavery spirit of a New York audience, he} tions £1383. 


The donations from associations, In- 


himself said, in distinct terms, * We know the dif-| cluding a collection in the Metropolis, was £107 16s. 


. | 
know that the slave States are sovereign, and have] 
trightto legislate for themselves in this matter’—| 
thus th ving hinself upon ‘abstractions, and do- 


ing all the pro-slavery party require—denying the 


Proprietor, and 


supreme rights of the siave’s only 


Sovereign and Roler of the Unive 


ree: 


destroying | 
hints ju sdietion f 
Mr. 
this country, 


justified in *b 


the appel nimanto man’s almighty | 


Maker. If 


Cc iracter in 


Scoble had had any anti-slavery 


’ :} 
pen tis OWn showing, 


we shoud be ning to suspect’ it. 


But he has got beyond the point of suspicion. 

The same disingenuonsness observable in’ Mr. 
Scoble’s  editoeriml productions characterized his 
Brooklyn speech—misrepresentation by the sup- 
pression of frets. Thos, in sketching the charac- 
ter of Thomas Clarkson, persons unacquainted 
with the trath would hove imagined that that mem- 
orable abolitionist was a Liberty party man. No 


one could have supposed thit the speaker was coy- 


nizant of the fact, that the two men whom Mr, Clark- 


, ' } 
son sent for upon his deat i-bed, n whose hands he 


placed nd testament, and 


WiL- 


ind Grorce THompson ; 


his last anti-slavery will 


constituted him anti-slavery ex+cutors, were 


LiAM Liorp Garrison 
nor would they have imagined that the sentiments of 
that important decument upon anti-slavery action | 
were in unison, not with those of the *‘ American 
and Foreign’ 


the * 


or the * British and Foreign,’ but with 
American Anti-Slavery Society” It was not 
fo truth,’ 


Wittiam WILBERFORCE, to con- 


decent, moreover, in *a temple sacred 


wien speaking of 


ceal the fret. that the man whom the speaker had 


just pooh-poohed, (Mr. Thompson,) was nevertheless 


thet great man’s personal friend and coadjutor, while 
Johu Seoble) had no official connection with, and 
knew little of him, except trom tradition, 

The attempt to propitiate the pro-slavery power of 
America, by sacrificing bis ‘eloquent and able 
countryman, wa-, per se, an actof cowardice and 
treachery ; but when the personal obligations the 


epeaker Was under to Mr. 
‘clusion of those 
ed that of 


unenviable | 
ingratitude. 


qeaiitye must be superad 


That Ge rere Thompson we nt to Amerie “not for 


° . 
the purpose of eppearme as the advocate of eman- 

vition,’ is filse. In lus farewell speech at the Lon- 
lon Tavern, he declared that he was going for that 


4 " | 
confidential letter to yourself, and the allusion to the} nates, are known not. 


| not come from by any means a poor body. It 


| fore, scarcely 
Chompson are taken into | 


gh not exclusively, or perhaps even pri- | 


he indirect reference to Mr. Thompson’s | 


' . 
ficulties which surround the question here.’ *We|7d., £800 contributed by the Standing Committee of 
Friends, a body not Metropolitan, but representing 


their religious Societies throughout the kingdom. 


|The amount of donations subscribed by about a hun- 


| dred other associations was $3452, furnishing a gross 


From about 350 
individual donors, the Society received the sum of 
LVYSB2. 
individuals comprised in the several associations; 


total from associations of £4253. 
It is impossible to ascertain the number of 


the maj rity I should imagine to be very small, from 
the stnall amounts, and the known fact that they do 
may, 
however, be sufficient to indicate the relative amount 
of private and public support upon which the Socie- 
ty depends, to state the fact, that of the gross amount 
of individual donations, amounting, as before stated, 
to L95R2, twenty gentlemen subscribed £5396, and 


fourteen others £938, making a total of £6334, show- 


ing that pretty nearly one half of the amount of | 


donations came from 34 persons, who subscribed an 
amount exceeding that received from the whole ag- 
yregate associations, of popular bodies, by £2021. 

But there can be no doubt that, with an annual 
average income of donations of £1383, and of sub- 


scriptions, say £221, a Jarge amvunt of 


real anti- 
slavery work might be done under fiithful and eco- 
nomical managers. Now let us see in what manner 
the income of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society is applied. Exelusive of a balance due to 
Treasurer, the expenditure of the year was £1151 


13s. 7d. 
ing, printing and publishing the Anti-Slavery Re- 


The items are as follows :—‘ Cost of edit- 


porter, £335 17s.’—an item, which, to say nothing 
of its pro-slavery effect in its antagonism to the real 
abolitionists of America, so far as any direct anti- 
slavery influence it possesses, may almost be pro- 
nounced sheer Then follows 
£61 13s. 3d. 
port and Appendix, which circulates little beyond 


waste, ‘Printing, 


I suppose for the bulky Annual Re- 


the Society’s own subscribers, and can have, there- 
any aggressive operation upon slavery. 
Then comes ‘ Foreign Publications, Parliamentary 
Papers, &c., £83 7s, 7d’—the chief of which, I 
suppose, are used for the compilation of matter for 


the Reporter and the Report. Then follows ‘ Post- 


age, carriage of parcels, porterage, &c., £42 15s. 3.1.’ 


| Then there are important items somewhat curiously 


{ + 
|lamped together— Secretary, clerk, housekeeper, 


£502 Gs. Od’— what 
following to the Secretary and what to the subordi- 


and messengers, proportion 


Then rent, and other items 


‘private objects’ of his mission, was as wanton and| necessary for the comfort of the said Secretary, 


uncalled for as it was ungenerous and malicious. | £70 Os. Id. * Expenses of auxiliaries and travel- 


The disclaimer was quite comp'ete without that. | ling, £33 5s. Od.’ * Do. public meeting, £21 10s. 11d! 
| 


Mr. Scoble knows, that had Mr. Thompson been as 


* Sailors’ Home and Refugees, £2 18s. 61 If this 


self-seeking and sycophantic as some of his smooth) is for the relief of ‘ Fugitive Slaves,’ then this item 


and oily 
America for no other purposes but those of ‘health 
jand recreation.’ 
What the ‘many things’ are, which Jed to the 
jextraordinary declaration that Mr. Thompson did not 
go to America ‘as the representative of the British 
ind Foreign Anti-Slavery Society,’ we are left to 
|guess. One fundamental difference between him 
jand them is well known, and rendered any such dis- 
} claimer impertinent and idle; namely, his unswerv- 
jing faithfulness to the cause of the slave, uninflu- 
enced by personal or party considerations. Such a 
| declaration was indeed absolutely ridiculous, inas- 
| much as the most unequivocal declarations of the 
|infidelity of that Society, and the wilful suppression 
|of the most important anti-slavery intelligence by 
‘its organ, the ‘ Reporter, had over and over again 
been published in England and America, before Mr. 
Scoble’s arrival even in Canada, and that too in con- 
nection with Mr. Scoble personally. 


So far from any rational meaning being prima 


| facie attachable to Mr. Scoble’s declaration, it| 


lamounts to mach about the same as a declaration 
coming from Clay or Webster, that they were not 
connected in philanthropic effort with William Lloyd 
| Garrison, and the Society whom he represents. But 


here was the jugglery : although there was but one 


pea, there were three thimbles on John Scoble’s 


| off-hand shuffle from one to another. The object 
| was, to lead the by-standers to bet upon the wrong 
ithimble; or, in other words, to create such a confu- 
sion by ringing the changes upon the phrases ‘ Brit- 
ish and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society’ and ‘ the great 
| body of English abolitionists’ as to substitute the one 
| for the other; or to induce the belief, that they are 
iin fact convertible terms. 
| Now let us, as far as they themselves furnish the 
| means, ascertain the number of abolitionists which 
lthe * British and Foreign’ represents in this coun- 
ltey and throughout the world. 1 have before me 
ihe tenth Annual Report, for 1849. I have not been 
able to lay my band upon a subsequent statement. 
The number of annual subscribers for that year 
throughout London and its vicinity, comprehending 
\ population of upwards of 2,000,000, and compris- 
ing the head-quarters of the Society, was 34; and 





slanderers, he might also have visited | of £2 18s. 6d. is certainly a legitimate expendi- 


ture for an Anti-Slavery Society; but beyond that, it 
| is difficult to discover what anti-slavery action re- 
lsulted from the expenditure for that year of 
1£1151 13s. 7d. by the British and Foreign Anti- 
| Slavery Society. They adopt neither the action of 
| the old nor the new organiz:tionists. There are no 
signs of public meetings, save one per annum of its 
| own subscribers, for the enlightenment of the pub- 
| lic mind, and the bringing it up even to that pitch of 
| anti-slavery perfection attained by Mr. Scoble, which 
| would induce them to ‘ begin to suspect’ the sincerity 
of a minister of the gospel who would not avow 
| himself an anti-slavery man, and which might give 
| them the anti-slavery boldness to declare, in the face 
lof all men, ‘I do not think any American should be 
|ashamed to say that he is an abolitionist. Neither 
do they adopt the Liberty party plan of action of con- 
| vention and stump, although in their report they as- 
sert that there are many things connected with the 
|*universal extinction of slavery’ which require the 
interference of our Legislature and Government. 
| There are, indeed, two subjects——very good, no 
| doubt, in themselves, but neither of them having the 
| slightest anti-slavery importance,—to which the So- 
| ciety’s funds are almost exclusively applied,—the 
support of Jonn Scoble and the profit of the printer. 
|I know most of the Committee, and can speak to 


ayer | board, and the point was to be gained by a single | their high respectability ; but, at the same time, I 


| mean no disrespect to them when I say, that it is 
| well-known that they are better qualified to manage 
a venerable, richly-endowed and incorporated Soci- 
ety, with simple, clear, and well-defined objects, than 
to lexd the public mind upon any question whatever, 
In such a Society, no doubt, they would have made 
a happy selection in Mr. Scoble as their Secretary. 
There are but two really popular mcn among the 
Committee for 1849-50 — Dr. Price and Mr. Charles 
Gilpin. The paragraphs in their report and period- 
ical, respecting the progress of anti-slavery princi- 
ples, are no doubt very useful for those who do not 
read general intelligence; but they are, in fact, 
mere compilations trom newspapers and other publi- 
cations; a record of things done by others, but not 
of the result of their own labors. . Mr. Scobie, for in- 
stance, raises Joud hosannahs to the Bey of Tunis 
for abolishing slavery, and glorifies the British ard 





Foreign for sending him an address after the thing | 
was done; but what had they to do with his conver- | 
sion? Mr. Scoble states, somewhat grandiloquently, 
that ‘much has been achieved by the British aboli- | 
tionists, and that ‘we are stil] on our watch-tower’! | 
If by ‘British abolitionists’ we are vo understand | 
the ladies and gentlemen of Broad Street, I shouid 
like to know the results of their doings for the last 
ten years. Mr. Scoble’s Brooklyn auditory would 
be much amused, if they could see what a comforta- | 
ble * watch-tower’ that gentleman occupies in Broad 
Street. A Society which really aims at such com-| 
prehensive objects as the ‘universal extinction of | 
slavery and the slave trade,’ should have its public | 
meetings throughout the country, and its agents en-| 
| lightening the public mind in every direction. How | 
fir have they induced the people of this country, for 
example, to adopt one of their fundamental princi- | 
ples, the disuse of slave-grown produce? Where, | 
again, are the ‘fiscal regulations in favor of free | 
labor, which they have caused to be established ? 
Such is the Society, of which Mr. John Scoble is | 
the impersonation in America; such the body whom 
he inferentially states to be the representatives of | 
British abolitionists. The assertion is a silly libel | 
upon his countrymen. 
ry vitality in this Society, there is plenty of anti-sla- | 


If there were any anti-slave- | 





|very work for it to do in England; and if it really 
| possessed, as it claims to do, the public confidence, 
Why, the Na- 


itional Reform Association maintain offices, a really 


| there are ample meansat its disposal. 


efficient Secretary, clerks, messenger, &c., and have 
| printed numerous tracts, and sent deputations, corm- 
| prising many of the first men in our country, to nearly 
six hundred meetings throughout the kingdom with- 
'in three vears, and that, too, with an annual income 
| little more than that possessed by the gentlemen in 
Broad-Street! So far have they succeeded in influ- 
encing public opinion, and bringing it to bear upon 


{the Legislature, that the Prime Minister has been 


compelled to make a declaration in favor of a Jarge 
| concession to their principles, and that, too, without 
the election of a single member of their body to the 
House of Commons during the existence of the As- 
‘sociation, or the slightest aid from the hustings or 
| ballot-box, although their object is Parliarmentary 
Reform. 

Now, it is almost needless to institute a compari- 
| Sop, and ask how far Mr. George Thompson repre- 
jsents the British abolitionists. * That he does not 
jrepresent the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
|ciety, I repeat, was a gratuitous statement of a no- 
ltorious fact, but made in an insidious manner, and 
\for an unfair purpose. One inference attempted to | 
{be raised was, that George Thompson was cast off 
by the Broad Street Society; whereas, Mr. Scoble 


| well knows that, upwards of ten years ago, he vol- 


hu itarily separated himself from and deprecated the | 
‘course adopted by those gentlemen. The assertion | 
of Mr. Scoble at Brooklyn, that ‘the great body } 
lof the British abolitionists uid not sympathise with 
Mr. Thompson in the views lie expressed in Armer- 
lica, is unsurpassed in unblushing mendacity. Where 
|has been the public, prominent, anti-slavery move- 
linent in this country, for the last sixteen years, in| 
lwhich Mr. Thompson has not been pre-eminently | 
| the man—aye, and almost the on/y man, for the | 
To say nothing of British emancipation, | 


' 


i who publicly arraigned the anti-slavery unfaithfulness | 
) } 


| work ? 
} 


lof Drs. Cox and Hoy in 1835, and roused the in- 


|dignation of the country from end to end aguinst | 
| those reverend misrepresentatives of the Buptist de- | 
Why, George Thompson. 


Who, in| 


lconjunction with Messrs. Garrison, Douglass and | 


| homination ? 


Wright, traversed the United Kingdom in 1846, and | 
}compelied that powerful ecclesiastical organization, 
jthe Evangelical Alliance, to rescind their pro-slave- 
|ry resolution? Who shook tu its foundation the 
faithless Free Chorch of Scotland? Was it John 
iScoble? No: he was snogly ensconced in Broad 
| street, while George Thompson was doing the work 
which ought, indeed, to have been performed by a 
body assuming the title of * The British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Socicty.’ 

It would be an insult to the judgments of both 
| British and American abolitionists to attempt any 
thing like a labored refutation of a statement so pal- 
pably false. I will, therefore, confine myself to the 
narration of a few facts, which will, I think, con- 
vict Mr. Scoble of ingratitude to Mr. Thompson, 
and also of gross inconsistency between his past | 
and present conduct. 

It is sufficient to say, that it was ungrateful to | 
endeavor to injure the character of the man, through 
whose kindly exertions Mr. Scoble obtained his pres- | 
ent situation. It was, I am informed, solely owing | 
to the generous interposition of Mr. Thompson, that 
Mr. Scoble was placed in that official position which 
at Brooklyn he so generously used against the man 
who placed him in it. In 1833, Mr. Thompson suc- 
ceeded in establishing the ‘Society for the Univer- 
sal Abolition of Slavery” The candidates for the 
Secretaryship were Mr. Edward Baldwin and Mr. 
Joha Scoble, and it was the influence of Mr. Thomp- 
son alone that determined the election in favor of the 
latter gentleman. This is sufficient to brand John 
Scoble as an ingrate. 





Now, with regard to his inconsistency. During 
Mr. Thompson's absence in America, in 1834 and 
1835, the almost sole occupation of the Secretary 
of the new Society was to receive reports from Mr. 
Thompson of his proceedings in the United States, 
and to publish them in the organ of the Society, 
called The .2bolitionist. Upon Mr. Thompson's re- 
turn from America, Mr. Scuble was the man who 
arranged the meetings at which Mr. Thompson im- 
pugned the unfaithful conduct of Messrs. Cox and 
Hoby. The course pursued by Mr. Thompson in 
his first visit, I believe you will bear witness to, as 
having been in every respect identical with that adopt- 
ed by him in his second visit. He was, on both oc- 





| son or his influence. 
‘at Kingsland, presided over by Remington Mills, 
| Esq., an eminent London banker, and addressed by 


| things’ 





casions, the untiring, uncompromising and fearless 


advocate of the same principles which both you an& 
he then advocated, and now maintain. The rever- 
end gentlemen just referred to did, in 1835, what 
John Scoble has done in 1851, endeavor to excuse 
their own truckling infidelity to the cause of the 
slave, by finding fault with the heroic course pur- 
sued by their * eloquent and able countryman,’ which 
stood out in such bold contrast with their own de- 
sertion. Now, in 1835, Mr. Scoble was the most 
strenuous defender of Mr. Thompson’s conduct in 
America, and was, at every public meeting he at- 
tended in the United Kingdom, the warmest eulogist 
of his fidelity and courage. Circumstances will not 
alter principles, but they may alter cases. Out of 
the Society established in 1823, a new one was 
formed, about 1839, called ‘ The British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, in which Society there has 
been, unhappily, a gradual retrogression from anti- 
slavery principles. Mr. Thompson dissociated him- 
self from that Society, indeed, at the outset, and 
took a course at variance withthem. But, although 
Mr. Scoble was oflicially separated from Mr. Thomp- 


|son, yet he did not then sneer at Mr. Thompson’s 


anti-slavery influence, ur disdain to solicit the pow- 
erful aid of his eloquence in an important anti-slave- 
ry crisis, At the request of the Broad Street Secre- 


| tary, Mr. Thompson, in 1846, attended the annual 


meeting of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 


| Society, and delivered one of the boldest speeches 


he ever uttered in denunciation of American slavery, 
and especially in reprobation of the conduct of its 
He then, in the presence of the 
Free Church 


censured the conduct of 


clerical apologists. 
Rev. Mr. Chalmers, one of the dele- 


Aimerica, severely 


gates to 
that ecclesiastical body, aud justified the course he 
himself had pursued when representing the British 
the United States. 
sure and that justification drew forth the most en- 


abolitionists in Now, that cen- 
thusiastic and unanimous applause of the members 
and friends of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and elicited the warm commendation of its 
Sceretary. Mr, Thompson then, at all events, upon 
Mr. Scoble’s testimony, represented the great body 
of British 


year, the Tower Hamlets election took place. 


abolitionists. Again, in the following 
Mr. 


Scoble had not then begun to pooh-pooh Mr. Thomp- 
A district meeting was held 


George William Alexander, Esq., and Mr. Scoble, 
Treasurer and Secretary of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, who most warmly eulogised 
Mr. Thompson, and rested their support of him as a 
candidate for that borough almost exclusively upon 
his anti-slavery antecedents. Coming down still 
later, in the following year, 1848, Mr. Scoble attend- 
ed a public meeting of Mr. Thompson’s constitu- 
ents, and expressed his satisfaction with Mr. Thomp- 
son’s public conduct. Why, even after Mr. Thomp- 


| son’s return from the United States, when the ‘many 


of his career there must have been well 
known, Mr. Scoble was not unwilling to avail him- 
self of Mr. ‘Thompson’s eloquence and anti-slavery 
popularity, in favor of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society. A few days previous to its last 
annual meeting, he gave me some platform tickets, 
which he said he was about to send to Mr. Thomp- 
son, remarking that he should be glad to see him at 
the meeting. He well knew, that had Mr. Thomp- 
son appeared upon the platform, the audience would 
pot have permitted him to depart without addressing 
them, and that his speech would be in perfect con- 
formity with ‘the many things’ he had said in 
America. So little horror did he then express at 
sympathy with old organizationists, that he even re- 
quested that Mrs. Chapman and her family, for 
whom he gave me tickets, if able to be present, would 
come upon the platform. 

Three years ago, then, Mr. Scobie was the culo- 
gist of Mr. Thompson, and had made no impeach- 
ment of his anti-slavery condugt. The only public 
anti-slavery action taken by the honorable gentleman 
since that period—excepting the Bristol meeting— 
was his visit to America last year. Now, the prin- 
ciples propounded and the course pursned by him 
upon this second visit, were in every respect identi- 
cal with those of the first visit. Why, then, was 
John Scoble the zealous advocate of Mr. Thompson 
in the one instance, and his covert detractor in the 
other? Simply because, on the first occasion, he 
was on British ground and before British abolition- 
ists. Iie was then ina hemisphere where his only 
chance of shining was by becoming the satellite to 
so brilliant astar, On the second occasion, he was 
in another horizon, subject to evil influences. He 
had, in the mean time, descended in the moral firm- 
ament from Zenith to Nadir. He stood upon Amer- 
ican soil, under the influence of a pro-slavery public 
sentiment, where the only chance of attracting no- 
tice was by making pro-slavery capital. That he 
imagined would best be done by betraying to the 
rulers, the chief of Bri:ish abolitionists, Verily, he 
attained the reward he aiined at—the toleration of 
Isaiah Rynders and his bullies. If he steadily pur- 
sues his present course, he will assuredly earn for 
himself the only immortality now open to him—the 
immortality of Erostratus. Let the fact be record- 
ed, as determining the relative anti-slavery character 
and faithfulness of the two men, that George Thomp- 
son was denied a hearing in New York, while John 
Scoble was favorably received in that locality ! 

Bat there is another prominent feature of Mr. Sco- 
ble’s Brooklyn proceeding, and that is its coward- 
ice, On several occasions, Mr. Scoble was _public- 
ly denounced by Mr. Thompson after his return from 
America, for his suppression of important anti-sla- 
very intelligence from the United States, Mr. Sco- 
ble was challenged to meet Mr. Thompson face to 
face. He declined to do so. The character and 
influence of Mr. Thompoon’s labors in American was 
the advertised subject of discussion at many public 
meetings, to the platforms of which the Tower Ham- 


| Ist of August last, where 


| 
| 
| 


} 


| 


| swered, where ? 


| 


l counts of such proceedings in the * Reporter.’ 


lets constituency would readily have given M1. Sco- 
ble access. Having recommended Mr. Thompson 
to that constituency as their member, he should, as 
an honorable nan, have appeared before them, and 
stated the ‘many things which had occurred’ in 
America in 1850 and 1851, which rendered Mr, 
Thompson unworthy of the confidence which in 1847 
and 1848 he told them they ought to repose in him, 
and have pointed out the injurious anti-slavery ‘ views 
he expressed’ in America, ‘ as to principle, object, 
and means of action,’ with which they, as a portion of 
the great body of British abolitionists’ did not * sym- 
pathize.” Mr.Scoble may perhaps attempt to shicld 
himself under the technical objection, that he had 
ceased to be an elector of that borough; this, how- 
ever, will not avai! him, for he well knows that the 
men of the Tower Hamlets would Lave been too 
happy to have seen him at their meetings, to have 
made whatever statement he pleased upon the sub- 
ject which they were met to consider, the nature of 
Mr. Thompson’s proceedings in America, and also to 
defend himself against the charge which they had 
| publicly brought against him, of suppressing all ac- 
Mr 
Scoble also well knew, or ought to have known, that 
at the previous yearly meeting between Mr. Thomp- 
son and his constituents, two gentlemen spoke, who 
were not electors of the borough; one of whorn, in- 
deed, never had any connection with it; and yet, 
was quietly heard, even in oppositionto Mr. Thomp- 


son. But, independertly of the borough meetings, 





there was the Soiree at the Hall of Commerce on the 
the platform was open to 
all comers, and where it was publicly advertised 
Mr. Thompson would lay before the meeting an ac- 
count of his recent proceedings in America. Mr, 
‘Scoble did not venture to appear, alihough, if I 
mistake not, invited to do so by William Wells 
Brown. The audience exclaimed, ‘ Where’s John 
Scoble * and as Mr, Thompson replied, ‘ Echo an- 
> Several subscribers to the British 
and Foreign A. S. Society and one member of the 


| Committee were present at the Soiree, and yet kept 





their mouths closed concerning the ‘many things’ 
which had been done by Mr. Thompson, with which 
‘the great body of British abolitionists’ did not 
‘sympathize.’ If the ‘ Reporter’ is a faithful organ 
of a body entitled to the appellation of a ‘ British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, representing, as 
of course such a Society must do, * the great body 
of British abolitionists,’ why not have proclaimed in 
its columns, upon British soil, Mr. Thompson’s dere- 


|liction from anti-slavery principle and action ?— 
Why send an ‘ emissary’ 3000 miles off, to a foreign 


shore, to that which could have been done so effec- 
tually at home? The people of England surely 
are not as likely to hear the truth from a Brooklyn 
pulpit as from a Metropolitan press or platform. If 
Mr. John Scoble’s statement respecting Mr. Thomp- 
son be true, then he stands self-convicted for ne- 
glecting to inform his own countrymen of such an 
important fact. If the Broad Street Committee en- 
dorse the attack of Mr. Scoble upon Mr. Thompson, 
then they make themselves participators in the crim- 
inality of the silence of their Secretary in Eng- 
land upon the subject. Mr. Scoble describes Mr. 
Thompson as ‘eloquent and able’; if so, he could 
not have addressed hundreds of meetings throughout 
the Northern States, and have taken an injzrious 
course for a period of seven months, without doing 
mischief to the anti-slavery cause in proportion to 
the degree of his eloquence and his ability ; and 
yet, with a fall knowledge of the extent of the evil, 
they make no attempt to remedy it, either here, 


, 
throuzh the press, or there by sending Mr. Scoble 


to rebuke Mr. Thompson to his face before the abo- 
Was it noble to de- 
fer sending their representative to America until 
afler Mr. Thompson had relurned, to say things pre- 
judicial to his reputation behind his back? It is not 
Mr. Thompson’s habit to censure either individuals 
or associations in a surreptitious manner. Mr. Sco- 
ble never found him guilty of such -back-biting. 


litionists of the United States. 


Proclamation had been publicly made by Mr. Sco- 
ble’s countrymen, to all persons who had aught to 
allege against George Thompson touching his pro- 
ceedings in America in 1850 and 1851, to come for- 
ward. Mr.Scoble declined to accept the challenge 
and meet Mr. Thompson openly in that court of ap- 
peal. He allowed a most triumphant verdict of ac- 
quitta land approval to be returned by the most legit- 
imate tribunal before which this issue could be tried. 
He fled from England,—secured his safety by plac- 
ing the broad Atlantic between him and his intended 
victim ; and in the region of Mr. Thompson’s avowed 
enemies, made his er parte statement, as false as it 
was cowardly. 

Public opinion can only be fairly tested by public 
meetings. On the 14th of last September, three 
months after Mr. Thompson’s return, the great Bris+ 
tol meeting was held. That meeting slone nu- 
merically was greater than the whole number of con- 
tributors to the British and Foreign Society, so far as 
can be gathered from the annual reports. The chair- 
man was a member of that Society, and one of the 
speakers an avowed meinber of the Liberty Party.— 
I believe that nearly all the local members of the 
Broad Street Society were present. And yet what 
were the resolutions ventured to be submitted ? 
Why, the very first, complimenting Mr. Mathews, a 
Liberty Party man, subsequently adopted the prin- 
ciple of the American Anti-Slavery Society, that 
‘churches and ministers who justify the continu- 
ance of slavery are not the churches and ministers 
of Christ? The only Broad Street opposition, dur- 
ing the evening, was an attempt made to modify that 
by altering the latter part of it thust— 
‘ Were ignorant of the principles which should in- 
fluence the churches and ministers of Christ,’ a 
modification which was negatived by the meeting by 
above a hundred to one. The second resolution al- 
so affirmed the American Anti-Slavery Society’s 


clause, 
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At the Pilgrim Festival, at Plymouth, Dee. 22d, 
Allen C. Spooner, Esq., of Boston, replied to the 
sentiment of ‘ The faith of the Pilgrims,’ concluding 
thus :— 

But, Sir, the Puritans were not alone remarkable 


for their faith in God. They had a very persistent 
_ and consistent faith in another personage, whose name 


delicacy forbids me to mention. But, in anticipation 
of the exigencies of this occasion, I have prepared a 
few doggere! rhymes, which I propose to inflict upon 
the good nature of the company. Mr. Spooner then 
read the following lines :— 
THE FAITH OF THE PURITANS. 

The Pilgrims were a hard, flint-visaged race— 

Where'er they set their foot, they meant to stand ; 
With God and Christ they conversed, face to face— 

Trusted them on the ocean and the land. 


But yet their only faith was not in God, 
Nor yet from him their only dread of evil; 
While seas they crossed, and savage forests trod, 
They kept a steadfast credence on the Devil. 


When bright prosperity their skies illumed, 
They saw his tempting in the flattering light; 

When deep disaster all their hopes entombed, 
"Twas he who shrouded them in deepest night. 


He lurked in ambush at the festive board— 
He set the tempting viands as a foil— 

He stood beside them when the wine was poured— 
He watched amidst their cheer to share his spoil. 


When storms their scanty harvests swept away, 
He did the deed, to test their faith in God— 
When sudden sickness took their friends away, 
"Twas He who exercised the chastening rod. 


His blandishments in noontide’s glare were spread, 
His vigilance no darkest night could balk— 

From early birth, till numbered with the dead, 
His fell endeavors thronged their every walk. 


He was their foe; their stubborn, steadfast foe— 
His machinations sought their constant harm; 

A}l Ais successes only wrought their woe— 
Active in all distresses was Ais arm. 


If children swallowed pins, ‘twas Ais affair ; 
If people strayed, they were by him misled ; 
If wrestling Elders lost their thread in prayer, 
’Twas he who put confusion in their head. 


When fishing- boats could not get round Beach Point, 
"Twas he the adverse winds and tides who bred— 
When Elder Brewster's toe got out of joint, 
The blame came wholly on poor Satan's head. 


If codfish would not bite, Ais was the fault ; 
If huckleberries failed, Ais hand was in it; 

If Standish’s old horse got blind or halt, 
They saw Ais doings in it in a minute. 


With Aim to combat was their stern behest— 

In court, in camp, in field, in church, at home— 
To baffle him was serving ‘iod the best— 

Who for their trial suffered him to roam. 


Nor God, nor man, nor righteousness, nor evil, 
Nor sun, nor star, nor day, nor night, nor morn, 
Were unto them more real than the eevil, 
Who punctured them for aye with fleshy thorn. 


Sternly and loftily they dared his might,— 
With every craftiness his plans outwitted ; 

Trusting in God, and valiant for the right, 
Their ardent hate was never pretermitted, 


This made the axis of the Pilgrim mind— 
This made them stubborn in their good old way— 
This made New England what even now we find— 
This made us all whate’er we are to-day. 


Then to the Pilgrims be our praises given, 
Their trust in God, their hatred of all evil; 

Yet, though their precious souls now rest in Heaven, 
Let us preserve their hcrror of the Devil. 


——_>__-—— 
A SONG OF LIBERTY. 

BY THE REY. HUGH HUTTON, M. A. 

Go! tell us not of Greece and Rome! 

We look for freedom nearer home ; 

Like them, Oppression’s yoke we'll spurn, 

Nor act oppressors in our turn ; 

In British soil we plant the tree 

Of Untvexsat Liserry. 


To justice and religion true, 

We'll guard our rights—our neighbors’ too: 
Where'’er we hear a nation groan, 

We'll make their wrongs, their cause, our own; 
Till kings and nations both shall see 

Their only strength is Liberty ! 


We claim the human race our kin, 
Whatever color tints the skin, 
Whatever creed their tribes profess, 
Whatever tongue may ask redress ; 
We'll reach to all-the hand that's free, 
To lift them up to liberty ! 


We'll waft this truth o’er every wave— 
‘Man ne’er was formed to be a slave; 
The heirs of an immortal mind 
For equal freedom were designed’— 
Till every land and every sea 
Resound the ery of liberty! 
ee 
From the Boston Christian Register. 
EKOSSsUTH. 
Illustrious man! who doth to Heaven appeal 
Against the tyrant’s might, and tyrant’s wrong ; 
And as thine own thy country’s wounds doth feel, 
Forget not in whose strength vain man is strong. 
Not in the mighty wind, that mountains shake, 
Not in the earthquake, nor ave ging fire 
But in the still, small voice Jehovah spuke, 
Rebuking thus his warlike prophet’s ire. 
’Tis ours for Truth to suffer, and to speak ; 
But not to fight, or warlike trumpet blow ; 
The strength of armies in her cause is weak, 
And Freedom finds in these her deadliest foe; 
For never can the Truth or Right prevail 
Till rust consume the sword and warrior’s mail, 


a Ve 


— 
THE PISHERWEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ALTON Locke.’ 


Three fishers vrent sailing out into the West, 
Qut into the West as the sun went down, 
Each thought of the woman that loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the 
town ; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there's little to earn, and many to keep, 
‘Though the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three wives set up in the light-house tower, 
And trimmed the lamps as the sun went down, 
And they looked at the squall, and they looked at the 
shower, 
And the rack came rolling up, ragzed and brown ; 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
And the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three corpses Jay out on the shining sands, 
They lay in the gieam as the sun went down, 
And the women are watching and wringing their 
hands, 
For those that will never come back to the town; 
For men must work, and women musi weep, 
And the so mer it’s over, the sooner to sleep— 
And good-bye to the bar and its moaning, 





Tie Liberator. 


REPLY TO A SERMON OF DANIEL FPOS- 
TER, OP CONCORD, MASS. 
Entitled, ‘ The Bible not an Inspired Book,’ published in 
the Liberator of Nov. 14, 1851. 
[ConcLUDED.] 





Our attention is called to a brief examination of the 
Mosaic code, the policy of the Hebrew Common- 
wealth, ‘for which the express and entire approval of 
God is claimed. Nay, more; it is claimed that God 
himself edited this code, and ordained this policy, 
through Moses, whom he used as an instrument in 
consummating a divine and heavenly work.’ To 
this I reply, there is more truth in this statement, 
than in any paragraph of equal length in the sermon. 
Now for its truth or falsehood. The claim here re- 
ferred to was set up by Moses himself, who never 
seems to have lost sight of it for an hour, for forty 
years. Was it true or false? The same claim was 
continued by Joshua—by the judges and prophets 
from Moses to Malachi; was resumed by John the 
Baptist, acknowledged by Jesus, as we have seen, and 
claimed by all his apostles and their successors to this 
day. Query—Is this a ‘lie’ ?—a ‘myth of the dark 
ages’? Was Moses a madman, an impostor, a fool, a 
liar, a false historian, a fanatic, a sectarian bigot, a 
deceiver of the people in his own and all succeeding 


ages, and yet worthy of * reverence and love '—as great | 


and good as Confucius? 

Mr. Foster’s words in answer to this are—‘ Let 
me say here, that I regard Moses with much rever- 
ence and love. I admit that he was one of the re- 
markable prophets of God, as Confucius was among 
the Chinese; (!!!) a burning and shining light, 
when judged in view of the darkness of his day.’ 
Here we have it; a false historian, a liar, a mytholo- 
gist, a fanatic, a sectarian bigot, living in a dark dis- 
tant age, denounced by Christ, by reason, and by 
conscience, yet much ‘ reverenced and loved’ by his 


ButI wish to ask the Reverend Mr. Foster and his 
spiritual father, and their coadjutors, a few questions 
upon the texts on which the discourse was founded, 
and with that I will stop my criticism for now, though 
a volume would be composed, if I wrote all I wish 
to. Concerning the first text—Jokn 18: 37—I wish 
to ask, was the Jesus here referred to ‘ Him of whom 
Moses in the law and prophets did write,’ or was it 
him whom Judas Iscariot kissed and betrayed? In 
other words, was it the Jesus of the Bible, or him of 
Faustus Socinus, Dr. Priestly and Elias Hicks? I 
think my meaning and intention t be misund 
stood. Question 2d. The text says—‘ For this cause 
came I into the world.” Query—From whence did he 
come? Did he have a pre-existence? When, in 
what character, and under what circumstances, did he 
exist, prior to A. M. 4000 or 40004? Question 3d. 
What truth or truths did he come to bear witness to, 
if not to those which Moses and the prophets had 
written? Well, did he understand them as Messrs. 
Garrison, Foster & Co. do? If so, why did he not 
censure and condemn them, instead of blessing them 
altogether, as did Balaam, when employed by Balak 
to curse Isruel? How can you account for the con- 
duct of Jesus toward such persons and characters as 
you represent Moses and the prophets to have been, 
and such an institution as you say Moses’s law was? 
Was he ignorant of Moses and uninspired, or what 
ailed him? You found out what made Paul talk so 
falsely and foolishly about woman, but what made 
Jesus do ashe did. you have not told us, Did not 
Jesus do as aver he did? Did Jesus come to bear 
witness to any other or different truth than was con- 
tained in the Old Testament? I think not. 

Well, as to your second text, I wish to ask a few 
questions, as follows :—Are truth and grace synony- 
mous terms? Are they a /aw?—the law of Christ, as 
distingvished from the law which came by Moses? 
Doubted. If they are not synonymous terms, nor a 
law, but denote different things from each other, 
and something different from law, what do they de- 
note? To what law does Paul refer—Rom. 7: 7— 








reviewer—or, rather, most vile and profane slanderer. | 
O, Consistency ! thou art a jewel of little less value | 
than Piety, Wisdom and Prudence ! 

Our author proceeds—'In the organization of the 
Hebrew State, and the establishment of his code, | 
Moses claimed the sanction of God, legislated in the | 
name of the Lord, and brought the phrase, “ Thus 
saith the Lonp,” to confirm and fix in the public mind | 
and conscience each statute.” All this I admit, as! 
above stated, and with its truth or falsehood stands | 
or falls the religion of the Bible, and the characters | 
for truth and veracity, not of Moses only, but of 
Christ, his apostles, and all the prophets. 
ty is the religion of the Bible, of the Old Testament, | 
Destroy this claim of Moses, | 


Christiani- | 


as verily as the New. 
and the foundation, the whole foundation and super- 
structure of Christianity falls to the ground, as [think | 
I have abundantly proved. Well, what says Mr. } 
Foster? ‘He legislated with human prejudices and | 
human frailties, in a dark age and for a besotted peo- 
ple. His system was in many respects beautiful and 
divine—[ah! how happens this ?] 


In many others, 
it was dark, inhuman, barbarous and wicked.’ 


Please | 
' 
compare this with Christ’s account of it in the Ser- | 


mon cn the Mount, and in every part of the gospel. 
O shame, where is thy blush? O, where? 
our author says, in this same connection, ‘ This claim 


Again, 
in regard to Moses and all fallible men,’ [and such, in | 
his esteem, are all the prophets and apostiles,] * must | 
be set aside as untenable, before the world can be re- | 


deemed, and the brotherhood of heaven be establish- 


That is, as I suppose, before Garrisonism, or the | 


ed.’ 
theology of the Liberator, can prevail, and the ‘ anti- 
slavery church’ be established. 

Agzin, he says—* It seems to me folly or dishones- 
ty to claim for Moses, as many do, the full inspiration 
of God's mind.’ Answer—We have seen who has 
done this, from Moses to Christ and St. John, inclu- 
sive, and from them to this time. I confess myself 
among the number, Mr. Foster and the Liberator to 
the contrary notwithstanding; and if the columns of 
the Liberator are opened, as my friend—or, rather, 
our mutual friend—declares they will be, I will sanc- 
tify the Lord God in my heart, and be ready to give 
reasons for the faith and hope that are in me, to the 
heart's content of Mr. Foster, Mr. Garrison, and the 
Anti-Slavery Church. 

Our author continues—* Let us look at some of 
the wicked principles of the Mosaic code, for which 
the inspiration of God's mind is claime’t without gos- 
pel or reason.’ Again he says—‘ The law which was 
given by Moses was based on sectarian principles.’ 
{Here follows a tirade of specifications, worthy of 
Query—Will Mr. Gar- 
rison republish, and vindicate its truthfulness, modes- 


this theology and its author. 
ty and piety? Doubted.] Again—‘ The law, as giv- 
en by Moses, enjoins retaliation; the Old Testament 
writers no where enjoin the sublime duty of forgive- 
ness and love toward enemies. The revengeful spirit 
of the Mosaic law, and the forgiving spirit of Christ's 
To 


the first clause of this paragraph, I give a flat denial. 


law, are as opposite as Zenith is from Nadir.’ 


The statement is false and libellous, not to say blas- 
phemous. To the last clause I reply, Christ had no 
Christ was a Re- 


former, not a Come-outer merely; two things, than 


law distinct from Moses—had he? 
which few things are more distinct. He was a proph- 
et and expounder of tue Law, (for God has but one 
moral law,) and not a legislator or promulgator of a 
new law. What in the Bible is called ‘ the law,’ was 
the law or religion given to the Jews and the world 
through Moses, Christ, indeed, expounded it more 
clearly, increased its claims and penalties; but, un- 
like our modern would-be reformers, he was no An- 
tinomian; but our modern reformers, falsely so call- 
ed, are so much in the spirit of anti-ism, that, for- 
sooth, they must be Antinomian, both in regard to 
God's and man’s law, and can only submit to an im- 
aginary law of Christ, which, when looked for, is not 
to be found, except in their own disordered imagina- 
tions. Well, that is so much the better for such re- 
formers. 


Next follows a lor g tirade of misrepresentation, vi- 
tuperation and abuse of our Pilgrim Fathers. In the 
true spirit of a certain son of Noah, he has uncover- 
ed our fathers’ nakedness, exaggerated their faults, 
made no mention of palliating circumstances, or of 
virtues and redeeming qualities, and very piously (/) 
fathers the whole upon the ‘ revengeful spirit’ of the 
Mosaic law. I forbear quotations. 

Next, our government and people are shown to be, 
in every evil respect, worthy of their fathers; and all 
is charged to poor Moses and his miserable institutions. 

Next, the law and poor Moses take the lash, for 
the ordination of the Sabbath, or a day of rest. 

Next, the formula, ritual, or mode of worship, are 
introduced. So it seems he had hitherto, unwitting- 
ly, thought and spoke only of the moral law, as dis- 
tinguished from the ceremonial. But he now shows 
the ceremonial to be every whit as bad as the moral; 
an.J in relation to this and all which preceded it, he 
says—‘ My own conclusion is, that the forms of the 
Jewish Church were not appointed by infinite wis- 
dom, but were the result of human and finite wisdom 
entirely.” Query—lIs this orthodox Garrisonism ? 

In the next paragraph or subject of discussion, he 
speaks thus—‘I wish now to eall your attention to 
the position which woman occupies under the law 
given by Moses.’ Here he occupies a column, with 
his usual accuracy, discrimination and modesty. 
This, perhaps, is saying enough for my purpose, 

But 1 can pursue this notice no further now. It 
must suffice to say, that all that follows is of the same 
stamp as what precedes the last quotation. ‘This ser- 
mon—no, tirade—must be read, in order to be suffi- 
ciently abhorred and reprobated by all common sense 
and truth. Truly, an age must be enlightened, in- 
versely, which could produce such « discourse, or pro- 
eure its publication, with approbation, in a public 
journal ! 





when he inquires, ‘Is the law sin?’ for sinful, | 
wrong.| ‘God forbid.’ And again, he says, ‘ The | 
law is holy, the commandment holy, just and good.’ | 
Yet again—Rom. 3:31—‘ Do we [did Christ ?] make | 
void the law through faith? [Grace or truth.] God 
forbid. Yea, we establish [not abvlish] the law.” | 
Now, I ask, to what did the apostle refer in these | 
texts, if not to ‘the law which came by Moses’? 
Again, I ask, do you recognise the distinction | 
commonly made between the moral and ceremonial | 
law, or the common and statute law? If so, what 
do you mean by these terms? Tow can one know! 
them apart, or which is moral and which is ceremo- 
nial? To which of them do the commandments of, 
Moses’s law belong? Did Christ abolish and make. 
void all the rest, as well as the fourth commandment 2! 
Is your ‘ polygamy,’ which you charge upon Moses’s 
If; 


Now, nothing is clearer | 


law, to be found in the seventh commandment? 
not, where is i! to be found? 
to me than that the readers of the Liberator, in com- | 
mon with us all, need light upon the subject. Will) 
you give it to us? 


A word in relation to the inspiration of the Bible, 
and I am done, for this time and with this communi- 


cation. I would first remark, that the word ¢ inspira- 


| tion,’ as used in this connection, is one of the most) 
; ambiguous words in use, and the thing or work it is | 


used to denote is one of the most confused and per- 
plexed subjects in theology. The jiearned, pious and | 
good among Christians in all ages, since the days of | 
the apostles, have revered the Bible, including both | 
‘Testaments, as the Jews hud be‘ore done the Old Tes- | 


tament. That ‘all scriptures were given by the in- | 
spiration of God,’ and that * holy men of old spake| 
and wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,’ | 
has been the belief of most Christians, both clergy | 
and laity. But to give a satisfactory explanation of | 
the manner in which this was done, has been like | 
the great question of Philosophy, * How comes man | 
by his knowledge ?'—unresolved and unanswered, even 
to this day. A false Philosophy of Man, of Nature, } 
and of God, has occasioned all this darkness, difficulty | 
and confusion, in all schools and parties, and so long 
as the connection between Psychology and Ontology, 
or between the subjective and objective worlds or 
departments of the world—or, in still other words, 
between matter and spirit, soul and body, remains a 
problem unresolved, so long, verily, will this dark- 
ness continue. These mysteries can ail be cleared 
up and made plain, but not by the means now in the 
hands of the so-called learned world. I will do it in 
I shall not attempt 
it here, It shall suffice me here to prove the fact 
that the Bible is of God, as verily as any book is of 


dne time, if I can get a hearing. 


an author. I mean to aver that the Bible, and espe- 
cially the Old Testament, which is the subject now in 
dispute, is of God, in the sense which I understand 
Mr. Foster to deny it. 


much less actually engaged in playing triflinsly with 


I do not suppose him capable, 


the word ‘ plenary." L understand him to aver sim- 
ply that the Bible is of human and not divine origin— 
is of man and not of God. 


here. 


I join issue with him 


Now, that the Bible is of divine origin, of God, 
from God, and consequently true in its history, cor- 
rect in its doctrines, binding in its laws, rational in 
its requirements—to be believed when it promises, 
and to be feared when it threatens; that its prophe- 
cies are true, and have been or will be fulfilled; that 
its record of miracles is true and reliable; that it is, 
in all its teachings, true to nature and to fact; that it 
is exactly calculated to answer the professed end of 
its being, as all God’s things in nature are; that it 
harmonises with the nature of things, is what J aver, 
and what L understand Mr. Foster to deny. Now, all 
this stands or falls with the settlement of one ques- 
tion, viz.:—ZJs it of God? Are Paul and Peter to be 
credited? It the Bible be of God, then Christianity, 
technically so-called, stands. If not, Infidelity, prop- 
erly so-called, stands, and Christianity falls. Now, 
that the Bible is of God, as above explained, I prove, 
or attempt to prove, by the following facts and argu- 
ments, in addition to all I have before said :— 

1. This claim is set up by Moses, the prophets and 
apostles, i. e., by all the so-called divine writers, and 
testified to upon their consciousness and conscience. 
Their characters to me are unimpeachable, their tes- 
timony reasonable and undeniable, and I have no 
means to impeach them, or to answer or evade. I 
therefore submit. Others can do what seems good to 
them. 

2. Their histories, statements, arguments, proofs, 
doctrines, laws, promises and threatenings, carry to 
me apodictical, internal evidence of their truth, sim- 
plicity and importance. 

3. I understand Jesus, to whom all is referred by 
my opponent, as a witness and judge to confirm the 
e'aims of the writ-rs above reierred to, not only in 
claiming God as the author of the Bible, but also 
confirming its claim to pre-eminence in doctrine and 
discipline. This I understand him to do, even in the 
text John 18:17. To what truth did he come to 
bear witness, if not to that contained in the Old Tes- 
tament, as above explained? He came not to origi- 
nate and promulgate new truth, but to bear witness t; 
the truth. I doubt not, if Pilate had paused a mo- 
ment, this whole matter would have been explained. 
The law was given by Moses, and Jesus came not to 
abolish and destroy, but to fulfil, to magnify and make 
it honorable. Hear what he said to the scribe, Mark 
12 : 29-31—*‘ And Jesus answered him, The first of a!) 
the commandments is, Hear, O Israel, the Lord ow 
God is one Lord, and thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength. This is the first command- 
ment. And the second is like, namely, this—Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. There is no com- 
mandment greater than these.” See also the answer 
of the scribe to him, in the following verses. Will 





Mr. Foster please compare this scripture with his 





sermon, and blush for his treatment of both Moses 
and Jesus ? 

But I have said enough upon this point elsewhere. 
if not, I will do it in a future communication. I 
have one argument more, and I have done. It is as 
follows. The Bible existsind therefore must have 
come from a rational, intelligent source. There are 
but five classes of rationals known to men or bel:eved 
to exist, and the Bible must have come from one of 
these:—1, God; 2, angels; 3, good men; 4, bad 
men; 5, devils. Now, the question is, from which 
of these sources came the Bible? We will commence 
with the last mentioned—devils. 

1. It is disputed whether there is any such being 
or beings in existence. I shall dispute it, for the sake 
of argument, and demand proof. Now, if no devil is, 
the Bible cannot come from that source. But admit- 
ting again, for the argument’s sake, that the devil 
exists, we have no evidence that he has power to 
produce such a work if he would, or could by any 
means be persuaded to do it if he could. At least, I 
demand proof, before I assert that the Bible was of 
the devil. Lf it was, then Jesus, in sanctioning it as he 
does, must be acknowledged to be what his enemies 
said he was—Beelzebub, the prince of devils, or con- 
federate with them. the greatest of all deceivers. But 
this, even my opponents will not admit, for they think 
better of Je=us. 

2. The same argument holds, and is as true of 
wicked men, as of their father the devil. They could 
not do it if they would, and would not if they could 
—would they? 


3. Could it come from or be the work of good men? | 


I answer, not under the attendant circumstances; for 
if it was of themselves merely, without inspiration, 
they must have known it so to be; but they uniform- 
ly declare that it was given them of God. ‘Their tes- 
timony is not a matter of opinion, but of fact, and is 
either true or false. If their testimony is false, they 
are liars, and no prate about dark ages, superstition, 
&c., can be permitted to apologize for their—not mis- 
tukes—but downright falsehoods. Well, a liar isa 
dishonest and wicked man of a high order; so they 
lose their character, and fall into the first and second 
classes. Therefore, the Bible is not of good men. 

4. The same argument holds equally good and 
strong on the assumption that angels are the origina- 
tors of the scriptures. Besides, how could angels 
communicate with men, if Jehovah himself cannot? 
Again, if they could and did communicate it against 
the will of God, did they not also become sinners? 
‘Lhey also lie, as well as the supposed good men, and 
become devils, not Bible makers. 

So it seems to me conclusive, that neither devils, 
wicked men, good men, nor angels, could possibly 
have been the source trom whence the Bible came. 
The only possible alternative, then, is, to accede to 
the claim of Moses and the prophets, as ratified by 
Jesus and his apostles, and all good men, in ascribing 
the Bible to God, and, of course, holding Mr. Foster 
and his coadjutors in error, yea, infidel error, of the 
highest stamp. 

Here I will stop and rest my case for the present, 
hoping that the extent of my communication will not 
be an objection to its admission to your columns. 
The sermon occupies seven columns; this cannot fill 
It is much longer than I 
would be glad to have it, but as short as 1 could 
make it. If you are the lover of truth and free dis- | 
cussion you profess to be, you will doubtless give it 
an insertion, and reply to it as you ean or will, 


three, as it seems to me. 


‘The merey I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.’ 
Yours for truth and right, 
JOHN LORD. 
Portland, Me., Dec. 6, 1851. 


—— 


ARE THEY FIT FOR FREEDOM? 





He is a man, created in God's own image ;— 

He is a citizen of the world, born of a woman, 
brought forth in trouble and pain ;— 

That his outward manifestations are in all respects, 
save color, like our own ;— 

That he possesses a mind capable of everlasting 
progression ;— 

That he has affections, joys, sorrows, like unto us ; — 

And that, if he is free he will assert his manhood, 
educate himself, obey the laws, do good unto his fel- 
lows, be a useful member of society, worship God 
with all his mind and heart and strength, and love 
his neighbor as himself. But in slavery he is denied 
all this, and then told he is not fit for freedom! How 
miserable is such a subterfuge ! 

But, even waiving his equality with the white 
man, admitting his inferiority, is slavery itse!f right? 
Does Reason support it?) Does that Declaration of 
which every American is so justly proud, that all 
men are created equal, with certain inalienable rights, 
and so on, approve it? I think not. If it were just 
and holy, and a glorious institution, why such fi ar 
about any thing being said against it? Why such 
care to keep the slaves in ignorance? Why such 
anxiety to prevent the circulation of the Bible? Why 
such cyrtailing of hymns that breathe of freedom in 
their poesy? Why such searching of vessels, why 
such forbidding of certain papers, and many other 
such minor details? I know not, unless it is so pure 
that they fear to sully its purity by the awful truths 
of the Bible, by the polluting influence of justice, 





notorious to every one, that with the elements of 





Are they fit for freedom ? is a question continually | 
put to abolitionists, and one, to my mind, that re-; 
But there | 
is another most vital question that grows out of this | 
—lIs slavery a wholesome discipline to fit a man or 
woman for freedom? Let us look the question | 
Straight in the face, and see, after duly weighing the! 
pros and cons ot the matter, what answer we ean | 
give. 


quires but little consideration to answer. 


Slaveholders are good, pious, kind-hearted men, it 
is asserted; and let us, for argument’s sake, grant that | 
We ure gene- 


the proposition is true—what then? 
rally kind to our horses and other cattle, and for a 
good reason—we want to get as much labor, and for 
as long atime as possible, out of them. Where is 
the man who is so brutish and so fallen as to whip 
the dog that carefully tends his house, or the horse 
that readily obeys his wishes? If there are any, 
they are scarce indeed, compared with those who 
kindly treat and take care of them; and should one 
who has human beings, however low and degraded, 
treat them worse than his horse or his dog? I think 
not. He should remember that he has those to deal 
with as refined in feeling and sensation as himself; 
who have the hearts of men made in God's own im- 
‘The ne- 
gro is a man, as much as the white man himself, and 


age, whatever may be the color of the skin. 


in some instances, a higher manifestation of his kind 
than his brother. Then, on what ground is the ne- 
gro unfitted for freedom? He bears the mark of 
Cain! Well, do not some of our color bear his mark 
too? Are not we the slaves of party, ambition, and 
selfishness? Nay, even some of the most gigantic in- 
tellects are foremost among those who bear either that 
brand or a worse. But even supposing he does wear 
the imprint of his God's displeasure, shall we endea- 
vor to add to his misery and shame? Shall we, who 
profess to be Christians, followers of the lowly Jesus 
—He who commanded us to love one another, to do 
unto others as we would they should do unto us— 
condemn, insult, degrade and shame our erring broth- 
er? In God's name, No! It is our duty, and should 
be our greatest pleasure, to endeavor to lighten his 
burden, to remove his load of shame. But by what 
code of reasoning we have arrived at the fact that he 
does wear this mark, I have never been able to dis- 
cover. 

Another reason avowed is, that the colored man is 
of an inferior race. This seems to me the height of 
impudence and falsehood to arrogate. The race may 
never have produced as great men as ours, but does 
that show inferiority? The world never produced 
but one Shakspeure, one Milton, one Newton, one 
Schelling, and one Goethe, but does this prove the 
inferiority of the restof mankind? No; butit proves 
something else—that if we give all the chance of 
developing their powers of mind and intellect to the 
highest degree, it will be strange if genius does not 
get more frequently developed and brought to light, 
and so shed its blessed influence on the world. Have 
the colored races ever had this chance? If the his- 
tory of the nations is true, I think not. But give 
them the chance to try their strength, give them the 
opportunity to prove their manhood, and see if they 
will come out from the trial with honor and dignity, 
or with shame and disgrace. If the latter, they are 
inferior ; but if the former—and 1 hope, believe, nay, 
fearlessly assert, that it would be so—we must hide 
our heads in shame, and blush that we have so long 
and so shamelessly disregarded the laws of God and 
Christ, that all men are equal, of one flesh, made to 
dweil together in unity. 

Again: How do we know that they are not fit for 
any thing? We have not triedthem. I look around 
the world, and see men violating all law, both human 
and divine ; and because they have white skins, they 


mercy and trath. All things that shut out these are 
base, bad, degraded, such as can only depress all 
who have todo with them. But it is because it is 


truth in the mind, no man can be a slave, that these 
atrocities take place, that all of good is forbidden to 
enter the most unholy of unholies. 

The laws that grow out of the institution of slave- 








ry ought at once to condemn it, for only out of the! 
lowest depths of evil could such awful libels on hu- | 
manity come forth, They are seldom put in execu- | 
tion, I have often been told. But that only increases 
my wonder, and adds to their shame; for if this is 
true, they are but little needed, and should be for 
ever blotted out of the statutes. But .no, they must 
remain, to uphold this blessed institution, this bur- 





lesque of religion, this shameless, degrading, and dis- 
graceful institution. j 

But still, I suppose, it will be asserted that the} 
slave is unfit for freedom, and the lash, the brand, | 


the wholesale prostitution of woman's purest and ho- 





liest feelings, the pandering to sensuality, incest and 
lust, will still be the means of education to fit him | 
for it. It must not be. The time is coming, must} 
come, when these things shail be tales of by-gone| 
days, too horrible to be believed. The colored man | 
must be upheld in his desire and thirst for knowl-| 
edge. All that can be done to improve him should | 
be done by every friend of humanity ; but a vast deul 
still remains to be done by himseli. Let him never 
fail in his duties as a citizen, as a husband or father, | 
and a man, and the world will yet acknowledge his 
equality, will own his worth, and his footing in the 
race of progression will be safer and more certain tor 
the sufferings of the past. 

Let us, who believe the negro to be as much a man | 
as ourselves, show in our every act and deed how | 
much we reverence worth, wherever we find it, no | 
matter of what color, country or clime; let our phi- | 
lanthropy be universal and world wide; let us peace. | 
ably strive to elevate the free negro, that the enslav-| 
ed ones may raise their eyes and their hopes to him, | 
One 


of England's noblest sons, speaking of brother Charles | 


and beholding, may strive to become like him. 


Remond, says the latter is a noble colored man, and | 
he would not utter empty words. | 
To be fitted for freedom, we must have it, or have 
it within our reach; but if it is beyond us, we shall 
become hopeless, and grovel in despair and desrada- 
tion, lose our manliness, and become slaves of fear, 
and fitting tools for despots, 
The time for action is come. 
lieve and feel it by our endeavors to promote this 
most righteous cause. Onward, be our motto, For- 
ward, our watchword, and the Truth will conquer. | 


Let us show we be- 





Public sentiment grows daily more and more in our} 
favor; let us avail ourselves of it, and strive to make | 
it grow from a sapling to a strong and sturdy oak, 
till the storm and wind shall only test its ag 
not destroy it. But our great effort must be to do| 
what slavery and slaveholders will not do—edueate 
the negroes; and their influence on their suffering 
brethren will be stroug and mighty, for between them 
will arise a strong sympathetic feeling, which will} 
unite them as one man; and if unity prevails with | 
the race, freedom will spring from the strength 
thereof, 

But perhaps this is foreign interference. 
be so, although I am, or shall some day, be a citizen 
of this land. But my interference is based on the 
broad principle of the right of every human being to 
proclaim the doctrine of universal liberty for every 


It may 


son of man, without ifs or restrictions,—the right to 
declare for ourselves and for others our undeniab'e 
right to God's free gift to man; and to demand it 


reth; and while doing so, to fear neither shame nor | 
condemnation, but to d> it in peace, and with that un- 
mistakable firmness of manner that always carries 
conviction of its being demanded in the certainty 
that it will be granted, 

We have no right to impose more bonds on others 
than we should be willing to bear ourselves. We 
who would suffer any amount of privation and misery 
rather than see those near and dear to us sold on the 
auction block, lashed at the whipping post, branded 
by brutal, gory hands, must never cease to proclaim 
its wrong, injustice, and shame, when done to others, 
and strive by every meins in our power to mitig:t 
and abolish all such evils, and to so purify the laws 
that no institution of ay kind can exist in the land 
that is not founded in justice, and executed with 
mercy. W. J. OW. 








Deatu or Priessnitz. The renowned author 
of Hydropathy, or the * water cure’ for human dis- 
eases, Priessnitz, according to the latest advices 
from Europe, is dead. A Jetter says : 


* For the last year, Priessnitz has felt himself grad- 
aally sinking, and this winter, for the first time dur- 
ing a long period of practical life, he fornd himself 
obliged to limit bis visits to the immediate vicinity 
of his residence, Grafenberg. Within a n.ontleoe- 
fore his demise, he showed symptoms of a gener#! 
droprical complaint. He treated himself with the 
utmost clearness of mind, bat entertained little hope 
of his eventual recovery. He said he should not 
live to see the spring return. Up 10 almost the very 
last day of his life, he continued to give his advice to 
tliose who sought him. Poor Priessnitz, his head 
was perfect!y clear to the last, but he looked like a 
shadow, and without a snule any longer on his face. 

The day before his death, after taking the ‘cure, 
(as the curative process here is called,) he was seen 
sawing wood for exercise, in a warm room, and very 
warmly clad. ‘thos it is evident the extraordinary 
will and moral courage, upheld by faith inthe hy- 
dropathic cure, which he had shown with regard to 
others al] his life, was strong in him to the last. On 
the day of his death, the 28th of November, his 
symptoms became aggravated; he grew weaker and 
weaker, and about five in the afternoon, he laid him- 
self on his bed, without any assistance, and in one 
minute afterwards he breathed his last. He was only 
52. In early life he received serious injury in the 
chest, from an accident, and used to say himsell 
that his constitution was bad—that nothing but his 
own mode of life and his own ‘cure’ would have 





are fit for freedom. I hear in Europe—in England, 
more especially—that the laboring people, the pro- 
ducers of the nation’s wealth, are not fit to exercisc 
the elective franchise ; but it does not prove the fact. 
Neither will the assertion, that because a man has a 
black skin he is unfit for freedom, prove the truth of 
the matter. But I believe that, even in his ignorance, 
he is fit for freedom, and for these reasons :— 


sustained him.’ 

It is not known what attempts will be made to 
carry on the establishment at Grafenberg which was 
in full activity a: the moment of Priessnitz’s death. 
The most probable conjecture is, that Priessnitz’s 
eldest daughter and her husband (a Hungirian gen- 


tleman of property.) will carry it on, with the aid of 





from all and for all, in the name of Jesus of Naz:-)} 


cheap article on hand. 





= physician has studied Priessnitz’s method 
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